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THE MORAL AND LEGAL ASPECTS OF LABOUR. 

* T^HE problem of labour may be said to be as old as civil- 
-*- isation. Labour is coeval with the existence of society; 
for labour as a form of the activity of human beings is an 
essential condition of the life of every social group. It is one 
way in which a society is constituted and maintained. For many 
persons it makes up, if not the whole, at any rate the chief part 
of their existence as members of a social organism. To them 
membership in a society means primarily (as they put it) toiling 
"for" society. To be social and to labour are for them almost 
equivalent terms. 

No doubt its prominence as a determining factor in social life 
has varied from time to time in the history of mankind. Thus, 
e. g., labour has not the same significance in a militant society 
as it has in a commercial state. The incidence of human interest 
is in the former case concentrated on the defensive and offensive 
operations required for the maintenance of one social unity 
against another which threatens its very existence as a unit 
amongst the nations. In a commercial society, on the other 
hand, labour is all-important for the advancement and growth 
of the society, and interest in its problems outweighs in importance 
all other considerations. But in either case the difference is 
only one of emphasis. For the maintenance of labour is as 
much a necessity in the former as the maintenance of an armed 
defence is a necessity for the latter. We might distinguish the 
two types of society by saying that in the militant type, aggres- 
sive or offensive warfare is the predominant characteristic to 
which the resources of labour are made to minister as sub- 
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ordinate operations; in the commercial type, the cultivation of 
the arts of peace, which is part of the function of labour, is the 
predominant feature, and for this only defensive military opera- 
tions are required, and to this they are made to minister. 

But while the position of labour in a society thus varies with 
the type and tendency of society, at all times it presents a special 
problem to the political or moral guide of the destinies of a state. 
At no time has this been more true than the present. In some 
of the societies of Western Europe at the present moment, the 
problem of labour has become the prime factor to be reckoned 
with in determining the conditions of social equilibrium. All 
the more important is it therefore that we should try to under- 
stand the nature of labour and the place it holds in the social 
order. 

It must be borne in mind that while labour has always existed 
as a fact in human society, the fact has not always been inter- 
preted in the same way. Its significance has varied from time 
to time. It is the conception by which we interpret the place 
of labour in society that guides explicitly, or implicitly all con- 
siderations of its worth or importance in the plan of social life. 
This conception, unlike the fact of labour, has not always been 
the same. Different conceptions of its nature have been formed 
by different societies, and each, as we shall see, throws some 
light on its real meaning. 

But first it is necessary, in order to clear the ground for dis- 
cussion, to state the limits within which we wish here to confine 
the use of the term labour. There is clearly no specific problem 
regarding labour if we take this term to apply to all forms and 
kinds of activity, still less to all forms and kinds of work. In a 
social whole, everyone is active in the production of social ends 
in some way or other; the child at school or even at play, the 
student, the sculptor, the saint, the statesman, the salesman, 
the sweep, the ship-builder. Some of these activities we would 
call ' work ' ;. but certainly not in the ordinary usage of language 
would many of them be called 'labour.' All 'work' involves 
efficient action with a view to realising the ends which constitute 
the permanent good of man in society, of a man living with his 
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fellow-men. In this sense, certainly, the artist or the scientist 
'works,' the one to attain an ideal in the medium of sense-ex- 
perience, the other in the medium of thought. But such 'work' 
is not 'labour.' The distinguishing feature of labour seems to be 
that it is the purely physical activity of man's body directed 
upon such physical objects of nature as can be manipulated for 
man's economic purposes in society. Thus, e. g., the planning 
and drawing of a monument is the work of an artist, the under- 
standing of the laws of the stability of the monument is the work 
of the scientist, but the exerting of physical energy to fashion 
and transfer the physical material of the monument (stone, mortar, 
etc.) from one part of the earth to another and set one stone on 
another in the building of the monument is a form of labour. 
Again, certain forms of activity are exercised for their own sake, 
and others for further ends. Labour belongs to the second class, 
the work of the scientist and the artist to the first. Thus the 
laws of equilibrium of the spatial bodies that compose the monu- 
ment may be studied and arranged simply for the sake of finding 
out the laws, and without any reference to the building of the 
monument or to any other end. Truth for truth's sake is the 
end of the scientist. But a labourer labours for some end beyond 
his actual physical toil, whether the end be the satisfaction of 
the end of the artist or the attainment of the means of comfort 
and subsistence for other members of society. Labour, then, 
in what we have to say, will be primarily treated in this sense. 
It is obvious that the claims of a "labour party" and a labour 
theory of society are soon dissipated in confusion if the term 
labour is taken to mean work in general. And very often the 
opponents of socialistic theories of a "labour state" have made 
easy capital out of a mere play of words. 

We find different conceptions offered of the significance of 
labour in the life of man according as one or other of its elements 
is emphasised. Thus if we lay exclusive stress on the strenu- 
ousness of toil, the hardships to which it subjects the individual, 
the effort it involves, and the pain which often results from it, 
we get such a conception as that formed among the Hebrews — 
that labour was necessitated for man as the result of his fall from 
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a primitive state of blessedness where nature did everything for 
his physical wants, and that labour therefore is a necessary evil, 
a kind of punishment. 'In the sweat of his brow' man has to 
earn his bread. This conception takes account of certain inevi- 
table incidents of labour and regards these as its essential 
significance in the economy of human life. Such a view ignores 
altogether the positive contribution labour makes to man's 
well-being, first of all by the intimate association of man with 
his fellows which it makes possible and establishes, and secondly 
by the expression and development of the individual life which 
it brings about, through conflict with and control over the re- 
sources of nature. Even from the Hebrew point of view these 
results more than make up for the loss of the somewhat animal 
ease of a primitive state of nature, in which man doubtless may 
obtain without trouble the satisfaction of ordinary physical needs, 
but in which he must also acquiesce helplessly in the unpredict- 
able events of nature. Still the fact of arduous struggle with 
its consequent diminution of vitality is undoubtedly an element 
in labour, even though such effort cannot be used as a principle 
for interpreting labour completely. This element is in part the 
source of the social subordination which labour entails, and of 
the desire which impels man to lift himself out of it either by 
adopting another and a higher kind of work, or by introducing 
machinery to perform the labour for him. The importance of 
this element must therefore be carefully borne in mind. 

Another view lays stress exclusively on this fact of the sub- 
ordination of labour and thereupon builds its conception of a 
labour status. Labour we saw was an activity directed towards 
an end which in general lies outside the actual labour itself. 
A man breaks up the earth's crust or builds houses or ships, not 
for the sake of merely doing so, but for the sake of some further 
end, such as food, comfort, commerce. Strictly speaking, a man 
never labours for the sake of labouring; if he did so, his 
work would pass from the sphere of toil into that of art. The 
end of labour thus lies outside labour; labour is a means and 
hence subordinate. Those who engage exclusively in labour 
are therefore looked upon as themselves means to some end be- 
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yond themselves. When this aspect is exclusively emphasised, 
we get at once the view of labour as slavery. Because labour 
is a means, those who are solely labourers are means to the ends 
of those who are not. Labourers are not ends in themselves. 
But the life of man in society is the life of beings who are ends 
in themselves ; the citizen is a freeman living with his fellows in 
freedom. Only those who can and do live this life and can 
exercise all its privileges are citizens, only those can form a state. 
Those human beings, therefore, who are merely means are not 
citizens; they are instruments for securing ends for the human 
beings who are. They are slaves. Hence, e. g., in the Greek 
view of the state, the mere labourer was a slave, and slaves had 
no share in the life of the state. They were property, not persons. 
Here again we have a very one-sided view of the nature of labour. 
Such a theory fails to notice that the dependence is really mutual ; 
the citizens proper are as much dependent on the slaves as the 
slaves on the citizens; the service is just as real, though different 
in kind, in each case. Moreover, it is a false view of freedom. 
No one is an end in himself in the sense of not being in some way 
a means to the ends of others. Detachment from toil is only 
possible in a social whole which includes the toilers; and occupa- 
tion with toil does not detach the individual from his fellows 
but unites him to them by their dependence upon him. His 
toil is just his way of making himself necessary to the whole 
society and society necessary to himself. This principle was 
really admitted, since through the very fact of his toil the slave 
was permitted to purchase his freedom, i. e., to enter into full 
citizenship. Again, while we may admit that man is higher 
than physical nature, and that therefore those who are occupied 
with the resources of physical nature (the labourers) are in a 
sense on a lower plane than those who are not, yet it is mere con- 
fusion of principle to look upon a lower class of society as no 
class at all, and still greater confusion to identify those who are 
occupied with physical nature with physical nature itself. For 
to transform nature, which the labourer does, is ipso facto to 
rise above it, and so to justify a claim to share the higher life 
of man which he has in society. 
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This last is the point of view of what we may roughly call the 
modern theory of labour. Labour is a way by which man con- 
trols the resources of nature for human ends. These ends are all 
summed up in the life and order of society, which is a specific 
whole of human beings existing for the promotion and mainte- 
nance of man's well-being in all its forms. Hence to toil for 
this consciously is by that very fact to aim at securing human 
well-being. There is no other reason or justification for labour 
except that in the long run it secures this end ; and this one end 
is coincident with the very existence of society. To toil is thus 
to share in and promote the good of the social whole, and be a 
constituent part of it. This at once establishes the place and 
worth of labour to the social organism. Society is constituted 
by the combined efforts of individuals after a common good, at 
once connecting them together and furthering and sustaining 
the individual good of each. To aim at this end is the business 
of a moral life; to accomplish this end in any degree is to establish 
and maintain a society. The life of society and the life of moral- 
ity, therefore, are coincident. They are to one another as the 
words of a sentence to the meaning of the sentence. Now labour 
is a function directed by and towards this end. For labour at 
once connects a man with his fellows, and further sustains his 
own individual well-being. These are the ultimate elements 
constituting the meaning, nature, and end of labour. Labour 
connects a man with his fellows, for it is an activity exercised 
for others, for those who direct the labour and pay the labourer, 
for those who want the labour done, for those dependent on the 
labourer. It connects a man with his fellows also in virtue of 
the fact, so prominent and necessary in modern industry, of 
co-operation and division of labour; for if we divide the labour 
required to secure a certain result, say, building a house, we must 
also have co-operation amongst the men who perform each his 
specific part in the whole. Again, labour furthers the individual 
well-being of the labourer for it is the expression of his individual 
will, the sphere in which he manifests his character and abilities, 
the sphere of opportunity for exhibiting honesty and sincerity 
of purpose; it gives him a claim on society, e. g., in his right to 
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have a reward or wage for his labour; it procures him the means 
of subsistence, compels society to take care of his health and 
training; in short, it is the source of the good which he seeks 
as an individual member of society. 

In view of all this, therefore, we can see at once not only that 
labour gives a man a place in a social whole of moral beings, 
not only that labour has a moral significance, but that labour is 
a form of the moral life itself. To labour is really and strictly 
to be moral. It is only part of the truth to say that a man's 
work is the sphere where he shows or can show his moral qualities, 
for this seems to imply that morality is one thing and his work 
another. Properly understood a man's labour is his moral life 
in one of the forms in which his moral life is lived. It is as much 
morality as the fulfilment of his obligations to his family, or the 
payment of his debts, or the telling of the truth; for in all of these 
alike we have primarily the same factors involved which make 
morality what it is, — the system of conditions connecting a man 
with his fellows for the common good of all, including himself. 

Having thus indicated the moral meaning of labour, we 
may proceed to indicate its legal aspect, perhaps the more 
familiar aspect of the two. But before doing this we may 
bring out the significance of the above argument by a contrast 
and by some consequences. There is a form of activity dealing 
with objects of physical nature by physical means which has 
also an end in view, and yet this form of activity is not labour. 
I refer to 'play' or a 'game' or 'sport,' or however it be termed. 
The man who kicks an inflated elastic vessel about a field and 
assists or opposes some one who is also doing so, is not said to 
labour but to 'play a game ' ; yet he is using physical force over a 
physical body for an end. A man who makes a hole in the ground 
and propels a small ball in the direction of the hole, is also exerting 
physical activity, but is again, we say, 'playing,' not 'working.' 
What is the difference, then, between labour and play? The 
difference throws an instructive light on the above argument. 
That difference lies in the character of the end. The character- 
istics of a game are that its end is determined in a purely arbi- 
trary manner, that the attainment of the end is essentially 
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incalculable and uncertain, that the result achieved in each 
case stands quite by itself, that the end has no significance 
beyond the moment, is fulfilled literally for its own sake. 1 In 
every one of these respects it differs from the end of labour. 
Reflection will show that all these elements are necessary, if the 
game is really a game; for they are all derived from the essential 
fact that a game is a deal with chance or contingency. With 
chance we can do as we please, by the very nature of chance; 
hence the arbitrary character of a game. We can make a game 
with any elements involving chance, an inflated vessel at foot- 
ball, three upright rods and a ball at cricket, and so on. If we 
are quite certain of accomplishing the end we set before us, if 
we can count on it being done with all the probability which is 
the guide of practical life, we say it is not a game at all; if the 
result practically always comes off there is none of the contrast 
between intention and expectation in which the very interest 
of a game lies. When again we are done with a given game, we 
are no better off for the next game than we were before, except 
so far as the skill in pursuing the game is concerned. But this 
skill never reaches the point of helping us to prophesy the result 
with certainty, otherwise we cease to care for the game. And 
the man who has something to gain by the game, whose life is 
perturbed by the result, or whose status in society is at all 
affected by it, is not a player; we call him a professional, a man 
whose business it is to play, who plays for a reward and not for 
the sake of the game itself, who has a serious end beyond the game. 
But in labour the ends are set by the very conditions of human 
existence and are determined by the ends of living and of living 
well, ends which are in the control or arbitrary choice of no 
one. The attainment of these ends must be certain, calculable, 
and . reliable, otherwise we cannot pursue them continuously 
and stake our very lives upon their attainment. The result of 
each day's work or of each bit of work does not stand by itself; 
it is bound up with the whole plan and structure of a man's 
purposes in life; it forms a part, and a necessary part, of a wider 
whole with which his life and the lives of others are bound up. 
1 In this respect a game resembles an art. 
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And the end of labour is not an end in itself but subordinate to, 
conditioning and conditioned by, the other ends of society, be- 
cause it forms part of the general well-being of a community and 
ministers thereto. Hence it is that in labour we have the serious- 
ness which characterizes devotion to a lasting purpose; in play 
the delight and amusement in transitory ends. In labour the 
conditions of acting are laws which are imposed on individuals 
as obligations and duties, to which we can even assign an eternal 
significance; while in a game the conditions are rules, arbitrarily 
laid down and binding on none but those who choose to play. 
In labour as in morality there are no amateurs, and no profes- 
sionals; but all are more or less unsuccessful strugglers towards 
a better life. 

As regards the consequences of this view of labour: it follows 
from the conception of labour here put forward that it is impossible 
to separate the labour element in society from the general social 
life or from the general well-being of the community, and, on 
the other hand, it is equally impossible to separate the labourer 
from his task. Labour is, on the one hand, social service for 
the common good; on the other, it is the sphere of individual 
effort, responsibility, and, if possible, development. From the 
point of view of the social whole there is no difference in kind 
between the workman who builds houses, the capitalist who 
contracts for the work, the lawyer who draws up contracts, or 
those who make the law and see the contract carried out. For 
all these are forms of social service, all are ways of realizing the 
one end and the common good of all. The difference lies in 
the way the service is rendered, and the extent of well-being 
accomplished by each. If they differ in degree of worth or value 
for the whole, as they do, we must not confuse this with a denial 
of any worth at all to the lower, because it is not on the same level 
as the higher. Each has a moral value of its own, is a certain form 
of moral activity, the attainment of part of the common good. 
From this we see (1) that there is no moral separation of one 
section from another in a community (however great the dis- 
tinction between class and class may be), because the good of 
a community is one in nature, though manifold in form. Dis- 
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tinctions between classes there are, but separation there cannot 
be, because all aim at securing the common good ; and this makes 
each class what it is in the social whole. The common good at 
which each separately aims is also what holds all together. (2) 
The interests of social order, of morality, and the interests of labour 
are bound up together. The interests of labour are not merely 
the interests of its own class or of other classes, they are the inter- 
ests of the moral life, the moral order of the whole of society. To 
further and secure the well-being of labour is therefore to further 
the well-being of society as a whole. And the only way to treat 
the problems of labour adequately is to treat them from the point 
of view of their true ethical significance. In short, labour prob- 
lems are in the long run strictly moral problems, and the further- 
ance of the well-being of labour and labourers is essential to the 
attainment of the well-being of a community. 

Again, we said that the labour a man does is an expression of 
his own individual will and has a value for himself. We cannot 
separate what a man does from the spirit in which he does it. 
Not merely does a man's work react on the man, — as is so often 
said in connection with the effect of machinery on the labourer, 
— it is equally true that a man's character, mind, and will deter- 
mine the character of his labour, no matter what the labour be, 
whether it be sweeping the streets, or sailing the seas. Carlyle 
once said of a bad workman engaged on a job in Carlyle's house, 
that he broke the whole decalogue with every stroke of his 
hammer. And the remark goes to the root of the meaning of 
labour, so far as the labourer is concerned. We cannot separate 
the way a man does a task from the task which he does. The 
result will inevitably vary with what the man is and the way he 
does it. No doubt we may, and for practical purposes do, 
neglect the differences between men or the differences between 
their work: but only when it is practically convenient for us to 
neglect them, or when the differences do not count. Thus we 
might say that a number of men are doing the same work when 
each is breaking stones, or building a wall. But each is really, 
when you come to analyse the situation, building the wall in a 
different way from another, according to the man each is; and 
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the difference will appear either in amount done, or the quality 
of the work. Such differences in many cases do count and are 
reckoned with; hence the difference in the rate of pay on the 
one hand (a very serious way of indicating the difference between 
individual workmen), and the introduction of piece-work labour 
on the other, which is also a way of taking advantage of and 
bringing out the individual differences between workmen. It is 
questionable if under any circumstances it is even theoretically 
possible for two workmen to do exactly the same bit of work 
without some characteristic difference appearing either in the 
time, quality, or quantity of the work. But whether this specu- 
lative question can be settled or not, practice shows that the 
individual and his labour vary together. The man in performing 
his task is realizing an end of his own, irrespective of the kind of 
material he is working with, be it iron, wood, or coal, or anything 
we please; and in realizing an end of his own, he is to that extent 
realizing his life in a specific way. 

From this we see (1) that in all labour individuality counts, 
and has to be reckoned with; (2) that since a man is a moral 
being, is never merely a means for others, but in part at least 
an end in himself, a labourer can never in fact, and should never 
even in intention, toil merely for wages, but in order to do his work 
well, and to do it as a way of fulfilling his life. If he toil for any- 
thing else, e. g., for wages, he is making himself a. means for others 
who pay him, and in that sense enslaving himself (a position which 
so many workmen very readily forget). (3) We see too that it is 
the business of the labourer not merely to compel others to recog- 
nise the ethical importance of himself and his work for society, 
but to recognize for himself the individual responsibilities under 
which he is placed in performing his task. Far too often we 
find that labour questions are discussed by labourers altogether 
from the first point of view. Labourers tend to ignore altogether 
the second, which is indeed so important that until and unless 
the labourer is aware of the moral responsibility under which he 
rests for the perfromance of his own task, it is worse than useless, 
it is sheer impertinence, to ask society to further his interests. 
(4) It follows, again, that since in the performance of his task in- 
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telligence counts, for intelligence is a part of his mental equipment 
for his work, there are bound to arise in the history of labour 
differences of excellence both in the performance of the work and 
the nature of the work to be performed. Hence the difference 
which has arisen and must arise between skilled and unskilled 
labour: hence the absolute necessity for training, and, as a con- 
sequence, of schools of instruction or technical education. And 
finally (5) we see that if a stage in the development of a given 
kind of labour arises where a labourer can perform his work 
without bringing out to any extent his individual interest in 
his work, the sooner that work is undertaken by another agency 
the better for the workman and the better for the work. Now it 
is just at this stage that such an agency does appear in the 
form of machinery. When labourers do work in which individ- 
ual ends and individual needs cannot be expressed, it can be 
and should be done by some lower agency which can produce 
the same result. The conditions required for such an agency are 
that the movements necessary to produce the work should be 
uniform in character, should be continuous, should not vary in 
the course of repetition, and should be more or less coherent. 
A machine is precisely an instrument or agency which can carry 
through movements with those characteristics. Monotony, 
which is the extremity or limit of efficient labour for the individ- 
ual, is the opportunity for the machine. And when such monot- 
ony in production is obtained, it is time to hand it over to machin- 
ery. It is only a question of time and intellectual ingenuity 
before the man will appear who can invent the machine to do 
the work. Such an instrument, therefore, is not merely a ' labour- 
saving' apparatus; it saves the labourer himself, preserves him 
from monotony in his work, sets his mind free for other things. 
So far from being the enemy of the workman, it is the friend of the 
workman, and so far from destroying individuality, it is the 
only way of saving individuality from destruction. A true 
insight, therefore, will lead the workman to welcome the con- 
struction and the utmost use of machinery. And the history 
of machinery in industry bears this out completely. For while 
it has been the cause of temporary discomfort when those en- 
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gaged in the industry have had their part taken over by machin- 
ery, it has been merely a question of time for those so engaged 
to find more humanising tasks and for the industrial world itself 
to be immensely enriched as a whole by the introduction of the 
machine. 

Now to come to the legal aspect; and with this we can deal 
more shortly. The legal aspect arises from the fact that labour 
is a function exercised in the interests of the well-being of the 
community, and can make claims upon the community for 
the security and maintenance of that function, claims which the 
community as such must acknowledge and sustain, not merely for 
the sake of labour itself, but for its own sake. These claims are 
what we call rights, and the business of determining, asserting, 
and maintaining rights is undertaken by the state. The form 
in which those rights are prescribed by the state and recognized 
by the members of a state is what we call Law. A law is a regu- 
lation or universal condition laid down by the state in order to fix 
the relation between persons in the state in their pursuit of what 
all persons and powers in a society aim at — the well-being of the 
whole. Thus labour, having a position in society, in virtue of 
its effort to attain the common good, has necessarily rights on 
the one hand and legal conditions of existence on the other. 
These rights it must seek to find out and make good before the 
whole community, and these rights the state must, in the interests 
of the whole community, fix in definite shape and see carried out. 
Here, then, we have at once the justification for any and every 
attempt on the part of labour and labour associations to make 
their case and their position in the community understood. If 
this has to be done by means of opposition to other powers and 
interests, that must be accepted as a condition of the struggle. 
Opposition will be and must be offered, because finding our 
rights means in a sense finding our limitations with reference 
to others in the state ; and we cannot find our limitations without 
rubbing against other people and other things. In the long run 
labour is bound to succeed in its effort to have its rights recognized 
and established by law; for failure to admit its claims is a stand- 
ing peril to the harmony of the community, and prevents the 
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realisation of the very well-being of the community. This 
struggle to get rights admitted may lead, as it has recently in 
Great Britain, to the necessity of labour representation in parlia- 
ment, a result which is at once an indication of the size of the 
labour class in the community, and of their power to see their 
case fully stated — a result, too, which every wise member of 
society will welcome. The struggle may and does involve 
organisation of ways and means, for organisation is a source 
of strength and compels attention by the sheer weight of its 
massed opinion. Hence the origin of, and, we may say, the 
necessity for, Trade-Unions of every kind, which are more and 
more assuming a political as well as an economic significance, 
and are being endowed by the state with powers of their own 
of even a sinister kind, as in the case of the recent Trades Dis- 
putes Act. 

The rights to which labour may lay claim are primarily of 
two kinds, the right of property and the right of contract, and 
of the two the latter is the more prominent. Labour is, as we 
saw, the performance of a function for some end in which the 
community is concerned. The end lies, in the case of labour, 
beyond the workman. It is a subordinate end; as we say the 
labour is done for his master or for some end determined by 
another, an end which is not the workman's and not found in the 
work itself, and is compensated in the form of payment or 
wages. In the very nature of labour, therefore, we have im- 
plied a relation between persons, the labourer on the one hand 
and the master on the other. To maintain that relation securely, 
both as to the doing of the work and the reward to be obtained, 
it is required that the two parties concerned have a hold on the 
actions of each other, and have the power to anticipate what 
each in the future (so long as the relation lasts) will do. The 
expression of this mutual reliance may be implicit in the form of 
mutual trust, or it may be explicit. It can always be made 
explicit, and when this is done it appears in the form of what is 
called Contract. The right of contract, therefore, is inherent 
in the very nature of labour. Moreover, a man cannot make 
a contract with another unless he has something to contract 
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with, and has the power to claim the result of the contract. 
What he possesses are his capacities on the one hand and the 
use of his tools, etc., on the other; and what he earns as the 
result of the contract is his reward or wages. The right of 
contract carries with it, therefore, the right of property, and 
vice versa. It is within these conditions that the rights of labour 
are asserted. And both can be determined and carried out 
to any extent consistent with the position of the labourer in 
the state. 

The only question regarding these rights is the limits within 
which they can be asserted. Now these limits are determined 
simply by reference to (1) the well-being of the whole community, 
and (2) the share of the individual workman in the general good. 
It is not in the interests of the community to sanction contracts 
for labour which are made under any compulsion, for the essence 
of a contract implies freedom of personality in the forming of 
the contract. Compelled labour is slave labour in all but the 
name; and such forms of labour stand condemned by the very 
purposes of the community. It is again not in the interests of a 
community to sanction contracts for labour which is carried on 
under conditions which imperil the life and safety of those en- 
gaged in the labour, for that is subordinating the person to the 
contract instead of the contract to the person. Hence, e. g., 
'sweated' labour, which is carried on at the expense of the well- 
being of the toiler, must be suppressed in the interests of the 
community. The same is true of labour under dangerous con- 
ditions; hence the origin of protective legislation for labour. 
Further, the well-being of a community can only be secured by 
the fullest and freest development of the power of the labouring 
individuals composing the community. An absolutely essential 
condition for this is an efficient provision of the very means of 
subsistence. There can be no good life without life itself. To 
be unable to secure this absolute minimum for subsistence is 
therefore hostile to the very well-being of the community. From 
this it follows as a direct corollary that a minimum living wage 
ought to be fixed and recognized by the State as resolutely as it 
is insisted on by labourers themselves. Once more, since free- 
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dom is of the essence of contract, and the end of contract is the 
furtherance of the good of the community, any attempt to check 
or suppress the free exercise of this right is hostile not merely 
to the interests of the workman but to the community as well. 
For that reason there seems no justification for the action of 
Trade-Unions in frustrating contracts made by non-unionists 
on the one hand, or for preventing the operation of piece-work 
contract on the other. Their attempt to control the output of 
work and their hostility to machinery stand condemned by what 
has already been said of the ethical meaning of labour, and the 
significance of machinery. 

I am aware that all this is a general statement of principles 
and not a concrete statement of details, but perhaps the former 
may be more useful at the present time than the latter. For a 
grasp of principle is often more important for the student of 
social problems than a mass of detail. 

In conclusion, labour, we have said, is a form of social activity 
in the interests of the common good; and all its questions are 
ultimately not economic but moral, and must find ethical solu- 
tions. But labour is no more than a form of man's general ac- 
tivity in the community. To regard it as the whole, or as the 
primary form, is to distort the position of labour itself. It is 
never an end in itself; and that is in a large measure the source of 
the irksomeness and wearisomeness of labour. But man as a 
whole is an end in himself, and must therefore have other ends 
than those of labour to make up the complete sum of human good. 
If, therefore, opposition of classes in a community is hostile to 
the general good and unjustifiable for the reason shown, the 
attempt to erect the labour class into the whole state is not merely 
foolishness, it is a degradation of mankind. And if that be true, 
all attempts to establish a labour-state, all forms of socialism on 
a purely labour basis, are seen to be the dreams of extravagant 
enthusiasts, and the outcome of a very one-sided conception of 

human good. 
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